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hypochlonte (100 fig/ml [ppm] available chlorine), vapor-phase formaldehyde
(paraformaldehyde, 5-10 g/m3), and iodophores (150-300 H-g/ml [ppm])
(Fenner, 1982, Allen et al, 1986, Bhatt and Jacoby, 1986).

Hosts

Mice (Mus musculus) There is one unconfirmed report of the virus
being recovered from wild rodents of three genera (Microtus, Apodemus,
and Clethrionomys) in East Germany, but wild rodents are not known to
serve as reservoir hosts Some wild mouse species, including Mus caroli,
Mus cookn, and Mus cervicolor popaeus, are highly susceptible to
experimental infection Limited replication of the virus and seroconversion
occur in members of the genus Rattus after experimental infection (Burnet
and Lush, 1936; Fenner, 1981, 1982, Buller et al., 1986).

Epizootiology

Ectromeha virus infections have been reported m many countries. The
infection is thought to be enzootic in some institutional mouse colonies in
Europe Periodic epizootics have occurred in the United States since 1950
Some have been traced to imported mice or mouse specimens (Fenner,
1981, Osterhaus et al, 1981).

Ectromelia virus infection has not been reported in commercial barrier
colonies in the United States The infection is most commonly seen in
those research laboratories that exchange live mice, mouse tissues, mouse
sera, and transplantable mouse tumors (eg., immunogenetlcs and expenmental
oncology laboratories) (Fenner, 1981)

Natural transmission usually is dependent on direct contact and fomites
(Wallace and Buller, 1986, Bhatt et al., 1988). Skin abrasions are thought
to provide the mam route of entry. Aerosol transmission and infection via
the respiratory route also is thought to be possible but of relatively little
importance (Bnody, 1966; Bhatt and Jacoby, 1986, Bhatt et al., 1988).
Infected animals begin shedding virus about 10 days after infection when
characteristic skin lesions appear (Fenner, 1982).

Persistent infection ("the earner state") was previously thought to be
important in the epizootiology of mousepox. Recovered mice have been
reported to shed virus in the feces or from skin lesions for up to 116 days
(Gledhill, 1962) However, more recent data indicate that significant numbers
of virus particles are shed from infected mice for only about 3 weeks even
though the virus can persist for months in the spleen of an occasional
mouse (Fenner, 1948c; Bhatt and Jacoby, 1987b). Thus, long-term persistent
shedding of virus probably is not as important m the epizootiology of the
infection as previously thought (Wallace and Buller, 1985). Cage-to-cage